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now confined at hard ‘fabor in the State Prison. 


for murder, 


neither read nor write. 


the murder 
cuted at Riverhead, Suffolk Co., 10th of De- 


cember. 


Manwarring, jr. ‘fo be executed on the 23d 
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MAINE! Tuomas THorn, for murder, 
‘Time of execution any day. 

RHODE ISLAND! Simon T. Hicks, 
Was to have been executed in 
November, 1847; but has since escaped. Can 
Age 25.0 
NEW-YORK!, Jacamran Titer, for 
of John Covert. To be exe- 


Russevy Capy, for the murder of George 


of November. 


PENNSYLVANIA! Lawrence Harvey, 
for the murder of his wift at Easton. 

James Hamitron, for the murder of Ja- 
cob Hunter. ‘Time of execution unknown. 

Brincer Harman, at Philadelphia. ‘lime 
of execution not known. 

Joun Suay, for murder, 
tion not’stated. 

Boran, for. murder. 
ecation not stated. 

Jous Parker, 2 of Butler, for the murder 

Mary Myers, oe the husband of’ the lat- 
ter. ‘Time of execution not fixed. 

Martin Suay, for the murder of John 
Reece. ‘Time ofexecution unknown. 

MARYLAND! Ww». Wuee cer, aslave, 
for engaging in an insurrection; time of 
execution unknown. 

George Queen, the slave of John D. 
Dowling, Esq., for the murder of Jesse Cook, 
‘Time of execution unknown. 

Waker. To be executed in Baltimore. 
Time of execution not known. 

ILLINOIS! Atonzo Penneneton, for 
the murder of Simon Davis. ‘Time of exe- 
cution not fixed. 

ARKANSAS! Mirrrn, for the murder of 
his sister-in-law; time of execution unknown, 


Time of execu- 





Time of ex- 


acti 
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For the Prisonor’s Friend. 

Evening Schools. 
The propriety of establishing evening 
schools has been proposed as a necessary 
branch to our public day schools, in order to 
meet the wants of that rapidly increasing 
portion of community brought hither by the 
constant tide of immigration. The subject 
has always heen one of interest, but receives 
additional weight at the present time, when 
its importance is so much felt. 

Those conversant in these matters, will 
bear witness that there never were so many 
imigrant youths of beth sexes*#here before; 
and of this class by far the greater part are 
entirely ignorant of reading and writing, to 
say nothipg of geography and arithmetic. 
The consequence is, that having no resources 
within themselves, they seek enjoyment in 
dress and low pleasures, whith can never 
satisfy the immortal spirit, however degraded 
and down-trodden, 

Some manifest a 
knowledge, and the necessity is forced upon 


great inclination for 
them by the strength of surrounding con- 
trasts. They soon discover that it is the 
head which aceumulates rather than the 
hands, one man’s brain sufficing for a dozen 
pairs of the latter, however skilful. "They 
begin to be ashamed of their own low estate, 
and seek to lift themselves above it. All this 
is natural, and only shows the progressive 
tendency of mankind. 

Then comes the interrogatory—shall they 
be encouraged to go on, or stayed in their 
course? Many live out the latter proposi- 
tion, but no one would dare assert it in so 
many words, for itis against the spirit of 
the age, and men feel a reluctance at being 
thonght behind the times, 

Then we must take it for granted that such 
a provision ought to be made. If so, who 
shalldo it? Nodoubt the most effectual way 
would be for the. city to provide suitable 
buildings and teachers; but if that is not 
practicable in their present financial state, it 
should devolve upon individuals of the com- 
munity. 

I am aware that this experiment has been 
tried to some extent in several places in our 
vicinity; the Chapel in Warren st. bearing 
evidence of its practicability and usefulness. 
The great difficulty has been in procuring 
teachers; so that comparatively very few 
have been refreshed at the fountain of learn- 
ing. 

Suppose some plan was determined upon, 
and all the preliminaries settled, only the 
half is done. The next thing is to secure 
attendance. They who employ these people 
must take sufficient interest in their welfare 
to induce them to go to school, and so man- 
age their work, and time their affairs, as to 
Otherwise, of what 
avail all the preceding effort? 

Some do feel conscientious about it, and 
exert themselves to instil right principles into 
the minds of their dependants, and advance 
But, generally speak- 


enable them to do so. 


them in their studies. 
ing, there is too much impatience to effect 
the object. The pupils are put off, from 
time to time, for this trifle and that, till, fi- 
nally, all instruction ceases. We have seen 
this and understood its operation. 

There is no way which offers so many ad- 
vantages as going regularly to a place of 
instruction. ‘ Any time is notime;’ but fixed 
periods usually command attention. 

The short evenings having passed, some- 
thing should be done this winter to lay a 


foundation for the future. Will our good 





people think of the subject, and weigh it 





with that candor which it merits? Will they 
lend their influence as they would give their 
note fur a Rail-way or an Aqueduct? 

We will not argue the dollars and cents, 
though they are not to be overlooked; but 
rather appeal to the justice of thecase. We 
would teach the conscieace as well as con- 
sult the reason. We have no right to with- 
hold our aid, It is morally and intellectually 
wrong to keep any in ignorance when a little 
self-sacrifice would preveut the evil and be 
healthful to ourselves. 

We subinit the subject to the benevolence 
of that public which bus never been back- 
ward in answering consistent demands, Let 
it be a spontaneous offeting, worthy the sons 
and daughters of New England, and the 
heart-felt incense they would lay upon her 


altar. AMICA, 








The Pbpe and Reform. 

In one of Mr. Roussel’s late letters from 
France tothe New York Evangelist, he speaks 
of the Pope as having put himself at the head 
of the reform movement in Italy, and says that 
this has awakened anew the enthusiasm of 


the people in his favor. Shouts, fetes, illu- 


minations, are the methéds of its demonstra- 
tion, “Further, we canngt deny that the lib- 
erty of the press graiited is Tuscany, will be 
dangerous to the ecclesiastical power, to the 
abuses of the church, to the superstitions of 
Romanism; and I repeat it, no one is disqui- 
eted at this, one sees in it only political, social 
interests—an evident proof that zt the bottom 
the Italinns count their religion as a trivial 
thing, and hold for certain that in a few years 
it will be attacked in all parts, even in the 
bosom of Italy.” Mr. R. adds the following 
statements concerning the Pope and the salu- 
tary influence he is exerting on the Italian 
mind, and in favor of Protestantism generally. 


It is a fact worthy of observation, that the 
Catholic clergy of France and of Ireland, fol- 
low the Pope in his liberal course. The 
Archbishop of Paris has recently ordered 
prayers to be said in behalf of the Papal re- 
forms ; the Bishop of Digne bas done the 
same ; many Irish Bishops, united for another 
object, have followed this example. It ap- 
pears evident to me, that the superior clergy 
strive to gain popular favor by keeping pace 
with the age. It is the alliance predicted in 
the Apocalypse. The same will happen to 
the Romish clergy which | have foreseen for 
kings; its political concessions will expose it 
to making them in religion. Bat on this sub- 
ject, the people are notin haste to ask any- 
thing, they are indifferent ; and 1 believe that 
ifa General Council should decide that two 
and two make five, the public would not even 
take any notice of it! the concessions of the 
clergy make the people more exacting, but 
nothing is gained to the cause of the church, 
and the mistake of the priesis lies here— while 
bartering heaven for earth, they cause their 
wares to be despised, and ruin their market ; 
their gems are no longer desired at any price, 
since they have been proved spurious. 

Would you believe that the Pope, as if to 
show the little value in which he holds his 
Catholic faith, has just caused to be executed 
for himself a ful! length portrait of whom ? 
Of the Grand Turk! If he had accepted it, I 
should think it a simple matter; but binself 
of the representatative of the false prophet, in 
ordering, without any necessity, the portrait 
order to place it by the side of the pictures of 
his friends, is not this at least a strange thing ? 








The following passage from one of Syd- 
ney Smith’s letters to Archdeacon Singleton, 
rises above mere verbal punning :— 


‘You must have read an attack upon me 
by the Bishop of Gloucester, in the course of 
which he says that I have not been appointed 
to my situation as canon of St. Paul’s for 
my piety and learning, but because I wasa 
scoffer and a jester. Is not this rather strong 
for a Bishop, and does it not appear to you, 
Mr. Archdeacon, as rather too close an imi- 
tation of that language which is use: in the 
apostolic oceupation of trafficking in fish?” 





From the Voice of Industry. 
THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


This anxiously waited-for document is now 
before the people. The President’s views and 
feeling with regard to the existing infamous 
war, were of course well known, and no one, 
we presume, will be surprised at the grounds 
assumed by him in the Message. We give be- | 
low an abridgement of the Synopsis published 
in the Times of Wednesday morning. 


After returning thanl:s to Providence, the 
President says that no change has taken place 
in our relations with Mexico since the adjourn- 
ment of the last Congress. The War in which 
the United States has been forced to engage 
with the Government of Mexico still continues. 

it is sufiieient tor the present occasion to say 
that wanton violation on the rights, persons and 
property of our citizens, committed by Mexico, 
repeated acts of bad faith through a long series 
of years, in disregard of solemn treaty stipula- 
tions for indemnity to our citizens, not only con- 
stituted emple cause for war on our part, but 
were of such an aggravated character as to jus- 
tify us before the- world in resorting to extreme 
remedy. 

With an anxious desire to avoid a rupture be- 
tween the two countries, we forbore for years to 
assert our clear rights by force, but continued to 
seek peaceabte redress for our wrongs. We 
had suffered by amicable negotiation in the 
hope that Mexico might yield to pacific coun- 
cils and the demands of justice: 

In this hope we were disappointed. Our 
Minister cf Peace, sent to Mexico, was insult- 
ingly rejected, the MeXiean Government re- 
fusing to hear the terms of adjustment which 
he was authorized to propose, and finally, under 
unjustifiable pretences, i~volved the two coun- 
tries in war by invading the territory of Texas, 
striking the first blow and shedding the blood of 
our citizens on our own soil. The United States 
were the aggrieved Nation, Mexico commenced 
the war and we were compelled in self de- 
fence to repel the invader aud vindicate the 
National honor and interest, by prosecuting the 
war with vigor until we could obtain a just and 
honorable peace. 

The existence of war having been declared 
by Congress, it became my duty, under the 
Constitution and laws, to coutinue to prosecute 
it—this duty I have performed through covery 
stage of its progress. I have manifested a wil- 
lineness to terminate the war by just peace, but 
Mexico has refused to aecede to any terms 
which could be accepted by the United States. 

‘The President speaks of the loss of brave 
officers, and reccommends Government to take 
care of their families. He recaygitulates the vic- 
tories won by our army. 

The President states that a Peace Commis- 
sioner was apppointed with no power to interfere 
with Military operations. He was authorized to 
exhibit his instructions to the General in com- 
mand, and in the event of a treaty being con- 
cluded and ratified on the part of Mexico, he 
was directed to give him notice of the fact. 

The Commissioner took with him the project 
of a treaty, by the terms of which the indemni- 
ty required by the United States was the cession 
of territory, which it was well known was the 
only indemnity in the power of Mexico to make 
for the just and long deferred claims of our cit- 
izens, and to reimburse the United States ior the 
expenses of the war. 

The terms of the treaty proposed were net 
only just to Mexico, but were deemed of a most 
liberal character. The Commissioner was au- 
thorized to agree to the establishment of the 
Rio Grande as a boundary. and obtain the ces- 
sion of New Mexico, the Californias, and a 
privilege of the right of way across the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec. The boundary of the Rio 
Grande and the cession to the United States of 
New Mexico and Upper California, constitute an 
ultimatim. That it might be manifest not only 
to Mexico, but to all other nations, that the Uni- 
ted States was not disposed to take advantage of 
of the feeble power of Mexico, the Commission- 
er was authorized to stipulate for the payment of 
such additional pecuniary consideration as was 
deemed reasonable. The terms of the treaty 
proposed by the Mexican Commissioners were 
wholly inadmissible. They negotiated as if 
Mexico was victorious, not vanquished. 

The President recapitulates the advantages to 


sider any proposals which may be made by 

Mexico. Our arms having been every where 
victorious, and negotiations having failed, ques- 
tions now arise as to what manner the war 
ought to be prosecuted, and what should be 
our future piliay. ‘ 

We should secure and render available the 
conquests already made, and should hold and 
occupy all which may fall into our possession. , 
We should press Military operations and levy 
contributions to defray the expenses of the- war. 
In the meantime, as Mexico refuses all indem- 
nity, we should adopt measures for inderanit 
to ourselves by appropriating permanently suc 
portion of their territory. I cannot favor ‘the 
policy which has been suggested to withdraw 
our army altogether toa designated line, and 
simply hold and defend it, 

_ To withdraw our forces would disgrace the Na- 
lion in its own estimation and that of the world 
To recede to a line and simply hold and defend 
it, would not terminate the war, but on the con- 
trary, would give encouragement to Mexico. It 
has never been contemplated by me, as an ob- 
ject of the war, to make a permanent conquest 
of the Republic of Mexico, or annihilate her 
separate existence. We demand honorable 
peace. That peace must bring indemnity for 
the past, and security for the future. 

_ If we ultimately fail in this, we should con- 
tinue to occupy her country, taking the full 
measure of indemnity in our hands. ‘This is 
necessary for our own safety, and ior our estab- 
lished policy. It may be that the Mexican 
Government have misunderstood cur forbear- 
ance. The prosecution of the enervetic policy 
proposed must soon undeceive them. ‘They 
nay have drawn false inférences from the sup- 

Oivisio of opiiidis tithe Unted Stites, 
the Mexicans having shown themselves incapa- 
ble of appreciating our forbearance. 

The President calls the attention of Congress 
to the condition of our citizens in China, and re- 
commends that Congress pass a law for the pun- 
ishment of American criminals in that country. 

It is estimated that 10,000,000 acres of public 
lands will be surveyed and ready for market 
during the year 1848. ° 

The President recommends the graduation 
and reduction of the price of public lands. 

The Warehousing system ts said to have 
worked well, and an adherence to its provisions 
is recommended. 

A reciprocal and satisfactory postal arrange- 
ment has been made with Bremen, but nothing 
satisfactory has been arranged with England. 

The President asks authority to increase the 
regular army, aitd the number of volunteers. 

The Empire of Brazil will soon appoint a Min- 
ister to the United States. 

The President recommends strongly a duty 
on tea and coffee, and estimates $3,000,000 in- 
come from this source. He states that the finan. 
cial system established,.by the Constitutional 
Treasury has been eminently successful, and 
he recommends a strict adherence to it, 
cially to its vital provision, which separates the 
Government from all connection with Banks. 
Some amendments are recommended. 


The imports of specie for the fiscal year 
amounts to $24,121,000. The President recom- 
mends the establishment of a Mint in New 
York, and urges the establishment of a territori- 


'al government in Oregon, awd the bestowal of 


grants of land in that country to actual settlers 
trom the United States. 

The revenue of the Post Office department 
has been sufficient, the past year, to defray all 
its expenses. 


The remainder of the Message embraces 
statements regarding the Indian tribes, the ope- 
rations of the Navy, contracts for Mail Steam- 
ships, Postal arrangements with Great Britain 
(not important enough for telegraphing,) and 
coneludes by referring to the words of the first 
and most illustrious of his predecessors in rela- 
tion to the danger to our Union of characterizing 
parties by geograpaical discriminations: North- 
ern and Southern, Atlanticand Western 








Curtovs Inronmation.—The mercantile 
shipping of the civilized world amounts to 
about eight million tons: and nets, clear of 


| expenses, and insurance, 10 per cent, $24,- 


000,000 per annum. The appropriations in 
the British navy for the current year are 
$33,620,200. 





those provinces if brought under our rule, not 
oily to the United States, but to no inconsidera- 
ble portion of the Mexican people thus trans-| 
ferred. 

Believing his continued presence with 
army would de productive of no good, I de- 
termined, (says the President,) “to recall the 
Commissioner. I shall not deem it proper, he 
continues, to make any further overtures for 
Peace, but shall at all times be ready to con- 


the 


The military Academy at West Point has 
received from the government more than 
$4,000,000. 

The officers of the U. S. Navy receive a 
salary over of $3,000,000 per annnm. The 


ministers of the gospel receive an average of 


¢:0)each Then the pay of our naval offi- 
cers, 1521 in number, equals that received by 
more than 4000 ministers for all their labors 
of love. 
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DRISONDIZIS DIRTIDAIA. | ofher jewels. The probability that he will| our forefathers. It isa disease, too, particu- | believe that there will be a murder the less in THE POPE. 
Blaze ee Pe) — cS * > : , 

> ee return possessed of seven devils worse than larly nice and difficult in its treatment, and| New-York for this detestable barbarity?—| We published, several months since, a 


*] shall ask for the abolition of te penalty of death until 
1 have the infullibility of human Judgment demonstrated to 
me—La FAYETTE. 


BOSTON: 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 15, 





The Crime of Drunkenness, 

There are two cireumstances which distin- 
guish the drunkard from his companions in 
the House of Correction, and which would 
seem to point, in his case, to @ different) 
treatment from theirs;—and the one is the 
character of his offence, and the other his 
own character. The offences for which men 
bjected to penal inflictions are, in con- 





mary character, offences against Society. 
They are actions which, if not restrained, 
but permitte! generally to prevail, would re- 
sult in the necessary disorganization of the 





| 


property aud against persons. A good pri-| 
ma facie case, then, is made out in favor of | 
the existing attempts to check such offences, 
which holds good until it is shown that there 
is a more excellent and more effectual way. 
No community can exist in which ‘ withered 
Murder’ is permitted ‘to stalk, like a ghost, | 
to his design,’ in which Violence is allowed 
to be abroad in the streets unrebuked, or in 
which Rapine is suffered to transfer the fruit 
of honest toil to the gripe of dishonest Idle- 
ness. [Efforts to keep these foes of human 
peace at bay are, therefore, among the first 
that are put forth by men when they first 
come together in Society. And though they 
have not been always wise in their manifes- 
tation, they are just and necessary in their 
inception. Men have a right to protect 
themselves from these evils by righteous 
means, and by no other can they do so. ‘To 
ascertain these right ways is the first duty 
of political wisdom. And the imperfect man- 
ner in which all these attempts at self-preser- 
vation have answered their end, raises a vio- | 
lent possibility thatthe right way, though it 
may have been approached, has not as yet 
been reached. 


Social System. Such are offences against 


These speculations, however, we lay aside 
for the present, and, in the inquiry before us, 
we shall take it for granted that the penal 
discipline administered to the inmates of our 
Houses of Correction is the best possible 
for the case of those properly subjected fo it. 
Our point is, that the drunkard is not ineluded 
in that category. In the first place, drunk- 
enness isnot, in its own nature and in its pri- 
mary character, an offence against Society. 
Considered by itself, Society has nothing 
more to do with it, than with any other form 
of animakindulgence. If it lead to crime, in- 
deed, then the crime comes necessarily un- 
der the lash of Justice. But tha mere act of 
drinking intoxicating liquors, or even the 
drinking of them to excess, is a matter of 
private concernment alone. Not but - that, 
when the true Christian relations are esfab- 
lished in Society, and the Golden Rule shall 
be the informing spirit of human laws, in 
those days, in that advanced stage of Civil- 
ization, the good of the whole will be seen 
clearly to consist only in the best good of all 
the parts,and the cure of individual vicewill be 
made one of the main duties of civil Society. 
Dronkenness is, perhaps, an offence against 
physiological law, rather than municipal 
law, in its legitimate sense. It is not regarded | 





by Society, itself, as an offence against itself, | 
in the same sense with those crimes whose | 
This is proved by the 
regulation of the furnishing the occasion of | 
the offence, instead of its prohibition,—which | 


punishment it shares. 


would be done in any analogous case of of-! 
fences against persons or property. Also by | 


the one which hurried him there, and that 
those dependant upon him will be left upon 
the hands. of private and public eharity, in 
the mean time, is overlooked, The penny- 
wisdom of the transaction blinds those en- 
gaged in it to its pound-foolishness. The 
good and comfort of the town is the first, if 
not the only, thing thought of. That of the 
drunkard, or of his family, are passed by on 
the other side. And as an inevitable conse- 
quence, the ultimate and permanent good of 
the town isnot promoted, and that of the 
drunkard, as it was not thought of, so it is 
often ruined, beyond redeniption. The selfish- 
ness, like the wrath, of man praise God, in- 
deed. But it is only by showing how futile 


~ 


calling for the wisest and most scientific of 
care. Judge, then, whether the confounding 
of such a morbid bodily condition, in the 
estimation of the sufferer and of the world, 
with offenc® against property or person, can 
have other than a most mischievous and 
almost fatal tendency! Inevitably fatal, un- 
less counteracted by influences not furnished 
or contemplated by the laws providing this 
treatment. This is a consideration which 
should come home to every one of us. For 
Wo is there into whose veins some ancestor, 
more or less remote, has not poured the virus 
of this disease? Is it reasonable, or just, to 
punish as a crime a distemper of this nature, 
which has been, in a peculiar manner, fed by 





and fatuous are all attempts to improve hu- society itself, for ages, in its legislation, and 
man condition by actions contrary to the spirit | in its social usages? ‘Physician, heal thy- 
which animates all his dealings with man, self? would seem to be the maxim Society 
should first lay to heart. Atleast it should 
But not only is the character of the offence | —_ undertake pag: criminals those 
of drunkeness different from that of the | ose only crime, it may, be, is, that, their 
physical constitutionis more susceptible of 


other offences obnoxious to the same penalty; | 


: | i 3 : 
but in the second place, so is the character | the excitement, or less able to withstand the 


of the offender. . Those. who. have made| assault, of this disease, than those who in- 
extensive observations in this direction know | #i¢t the punishment, We do not deny, on 
that the ground-work of the character of the | me contrary we affirm, that this class of un- 
great majority of drunkards is ¢ good one. Jortunates should receive the attention of so- 
The vice often, generally indeed, works a|“''Y- ‘We object only to the way in which 
frightful ruin in the structure raised upon it, | it is manifested. The better way we shall 
The excellence of the original texture is consider at another time.—. 

hard te be recognized under the mass of filth 
and pollution that is superinduced upon it. 
But the reformed drunkards used to tellus,; The revolting details of this most shock- 
in the golden days of Washingtonianism, ing scene, as given in the New-York papers, 
which good observers knew before, that the | and copied into a late number of the Prison- 
men who were plunged with them in the|er’s Friend, can hardly fail, we should think, 
abyss of misery were not naturally men of) of attracting attention to the subject of the 
bad natures or depraved dispositions. Mean,| Death Penalty, and exciting thought about it. 
selfish, miserly fellows seldom fell into this|'There was something so peculiarly disgust- 
vice. Drunkards were, generally, of frank, ing inthe process by which a woman, una- 
generous, unsuspicious characters, who fell ble to walk by reason of illness, was carried 
into their degradation under the influences of to the place of death and killed, that ome 
companionable habits and false notions of must be singularly destitute of good feelings 
good fellowship, rather than from solitary ad-| and good taste, not to be shocked at it. 


considered as the object of Natural Laws. 








The Execution of Mrs. Runkle. 





| 





dictionto a selfish indulgence. The maniac or | When a stout, able-bodied man walks to the | 


savage, when clothed in his right mind,was a | gallows with a firm step and a nonchalant 
gentle, inoffensive, well-disposed person, Of | air, and ‘dies game,’ as the slang saying is, 
all classes of unfortunates they were the one /it does not seem so horrible a proceeding as 
‘it really is. The natural interest we take in 


that could be addressed in the right way, to} 
aman just on the eve of eternity, and the 


the best effect. The reformations which 
took place, when the reformation of the 
drunkard was accepted as a possibility, of personal courage and contempt of death, 
werea proof of this truth. Multitudes fled | conceals from our sight, in some measure, 
out of their vice, as Lot fled from Sodom, the horrid cruelty and violence of which he 
as soon as a hope and a way of escape was,is the victim. But when a sick woman is 
revealed to them. And yet many of these | assisted by strong men to the drop, and is 
men had been many times subjected to the obliged to rest her head on the Sheriff's 
penal discipline for drunkenness; and which | shoulder, while he is making the necessary 
of them was it, that did not express their arrangements for breaking fer neck, the na- 
deep sense of the mischiefs attending it? ture of the operation stands revealed in all 
Could anything be well imagined of a worse | its horrid nakedness. It is the Essence of 
tendency than such a degradation upon | Hanging, divested of its Accidents, 





minds of such a character? There was nothing about this execution 
essentially more abhorrent to humanity. than 
about any other. There is no reason why a 
woman should not be hanged as well asa 


Nor does the state of the bodily health 


We have said that drunkenness is, proper- 
ly, a breach of physiological law. Its effects 
are physiological. ‘The very term ‘ Intoxi- 
cation’ means, derivatively, ‘ poisoning.’ It 
is the result of the introduction of a poison- 
ous agent into the system. Now, this self- 
administration of poison is not regarded by ,extremis, should be rather a Jess revolting 
spectacle, than the slaughtering of one ia the 
of life and health. It approaches 
nearer the character of a 
Mrs. Runkle was no more helpless in the 
hands of all the People of the Eanpire State 
(for they it was that strangled her) than the 
stoutest-hearted and most resolute man_ that 


man. 
of the party affect the quality of the action. 
In fact, the killing of a person apparently in 


law asan offence, until it bas been taken in 
sufficient quantity to do its perfect work. 
This is not the way in which it regards other 


midst 
natural death. 


transgressors. Stealing is stealing, and as- 
sault is assault, in their beginnings as wellas 
their endings, in their earliest demonstrations 
as well as in their final results. Society 
ever went to the scaffold as to a banquet. 





does not frown upon the day of small things 
of the one as it does upon that of the other, | The one goes no more voluntarily than the 
The temptation is every where placed in the other. Whether the march to the fatal tree 
way, or not far out of the reach, of every|be performed with a gay step and erect 
one. The temptation is a social one, and | brow, or in the arms of bearers, with limbs 


that refuse their office, and a head that can- 


the fact that persons addicted to this vice, in the yieldiug to it, except in excess, not dis- 
a greater or less degree, have been in all couraged by the geueral public sentiment, | 
times entrusted with offices of trust and hon-} What reason have the tempted to class the 
or—which is not the case with persons com-| putting of ‘the enemy into their mouths 
mitting the other offences whieh are visited | that is to steal away their brains,’ with the 


. . | . . . 
with the same penalties as drunkenness. |extending itto take the property, or to vio- 


not sustain itself, it is equally a matter of 
stern compulsion. Behind the immediate 
ministers of death stand all the inhabitants of 
the land who consent to such cruelty, with 
the whole array of civil and military power 





a . " 
Phis is also shown in the circumstance 
that this offence is almost always overlooked | 


in the wealthier classes of Society, in a man- 


ner and to an extent whieh would not be per- 
mitted in case of offences against persons and 
property. 
sons why the drurkards who are sent to our | 


And this brings us to the true rea- | 


Houses of Correction, are appointed to that) 
fate. We hinted at the cause, last week, 


nd it is simply that this form of vice is pro- 


(ductive of trouble and ‘annoyance to the, 
neighborhoods in which it is practised by 


the laboring classes, and the main object of 
the punishment is, to get rid for aseason of a 
‘ause of local disturbance and vexation. It 
seems * competidious method to dispose of a 
man who isa nuisance to his neighbors, to 
put him under lock and key in the strong-box | 
provided by the county for the safe-keeping 


Though un- 


seen they are present, and the despair of es- 


late the person, of another? And, yet, the|to enforce the doom of death, 
acts are visited with the same measure of 
infamy. In poisoning themselves in the| cape from such overpowering numbers is the 


manner, though not in the degree, allowed | same, whether it be displayed in look and 





| . . 
by law, the law punishes them as it does| motion, or be masked under a firm demea- 
; ‘ ; " ae 
thieves and ruffians! Can this appear to) M0r. 


them just and right? For is it so indeed: | This execution, then, is a proper specimen 
We cannot here enlarge on the degree in} of the class of punishment to which. it be- 


longs. 
—as much so, as insanity, or serofula,| creature done to death by the millions of the 


which drunkenness is a positive disease, It was the spectacle of a helpless 
° © ° | . . . . 
A disease, too, inherited from an-| Community in which she lived. And why? 


afraid of her! 


or gout. 


stors, and fostered by the habits of Society, Because they were 


still prevailing, by which it was originally | they feared that if she were not put out of | 


contracted, Where the hereditary taint of| the way, and ina manner that would strike 
this disease exists, and has been developed by terror into others, they themselves would be 
the application of its proper excitement, it is|in danger of their lives! So by way of de- 
often as irresistible in its sway as any of the | terring others from killing, they set the ex- 


other diseases which form a part of the heri-| ample of killing, themselves! A wise and 


Because | 


natural sympathy we feel for an exhibition | 











tage of woe which we have received from! courageous proceeding, truly! Does any one 


most interesting article on the character of 
the Pope, written by our beloved friend, 
‘J. W. B.’ Zealously engaged as he is in 
the promotion of great moral movements, we 
cannot but look upon his course with the 
deepest interest. In.mediately after his elec- 
tion, in June, 1846, he entered upon a course 
the reverse of that which his predecessor had 
pursued. He went through the streets on 
foot, which the five preceding Popes had 
never done. He preached, which no Pope 
had done before for three huudred years. He 
gave audiences without the ordinary cere- 
monies, and afpointed days on which the 
meanest subject could have free access to his 
person. When he was elected, six thousand 
persons were in prison for public offences. 
He restored them all to liberty, their country, 
their honors, the rights of citizenship, and 
opened a subseription to aid those of them 
who were poor. He instituted a Board of 
Education. He appointed a number of com- 
mittees, each charged with the investigation 
of some subject which concerned the public 
welfare. Among these subjects were the 
following: Reform of the municipal organi- 
zation—Reform of the criminal and civil 
code—Suppression of vagrancy—-Improve- 
ment of forests and rivers—Construction of 
railroads—-The condition of the Jews in 
Rome—The sanatory condition of towns, and 
the erection of gas works—The abolition of 
capital punishments. In a word, the Pope 
put himself at the head of the reform party, 
;and endeavored about changes 
which a few months before it was treason to 
think of. 

At the present moment, when so much is 


Does sucha scene as this help to keep alive 
that sacred regard for life and that jholy 
horror of taking it, which is the best safe- 
guard against murder? Does it not, in fact, 
‘ teac 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor?’ 





If a million of men may,kill Mary Runkle, 
why might not Mary Runkle have done the 
same thing on her own account? Is there 
any difference between the cases except that 
which arises from the numbers of the perpe- 
trators and their impunity? If the many 
may determine when life may be taken, may 
not the one? Isthesin of murder in the act, 
or inthe danger of detection and punishment? 
Both killings were for selfish ends, and which 
was the worse? Are not these natural in- 
quiries arising from the contemplation of 
this, or any other, execution? We believe 
that there have been more executions in the 
State of New-York, in proportion to its pop- 
ulation, than in any other State. Have mur- 
ders been less common there than elsewhere? 
Have they not been more frequent? And 
has it never oceurred to any of the wise 
statesmen there, that, as there has certainly 
been no connection between the hangings and 
the safety. of the inhabitants, there may 
have been some between them and the inse- 
curity of life? One would think that the 
experiment of procuring safety by cruel pun- 
ishment had been tried fully enough and had 
failed signally enough. When will meu collect 
courage enough to be humane, and to spare 
the sword of justice, especially as the blow is 
so often dealt blind-fold? When will they 
learn that like ever produces like? that cruel- 
ty is the natural fruit of cruelty,—blood of| doing for the moral elevatiou of man, it is 
blood? The Jdesson will at last be learned,| not a matter of astonishment that the atten-¢ 
and such hideous scenes as these deform the tion of the whole civilized world should be 
earth no more.—e. directed to the Pope; and it is to be expect- 
° - ed also, that while he is applauded by some, 


TREASON. Perhaps 


* Treason doth never prosper ;—Whiat’s the reason? 

Why, if it prosper, none dare call it Treason!’ 
Sir John Harrington’s Letter to Prince Hen- 
ry, 1609. See Muga Antique, 2, 384. 


What is Treason? 


to bring 


he should be opposed by others. 
he may lose his valuable life in this struggle 
for man. Should he see the storm gather- 
ing, we hope he will meet it calmly, and, 
like the heavenly Teacher, be willing to do 
We like 
the spirit of the following beautiful lines ad- 
dressed to him by Mrs. Butler, (late Fanny 


Kemble.) 


*It may be that the stone which thou ort heaving 
y s 


Who can give it @/and dare and suffer for his race. 
Iz treason against a State, trea- 


In con- 


definition ? 
son against the federal government? 
versation, with John Quincy Adams, we un- 
derstood him. to take the ground that there 
can be no treason against a State under the 
federal government. Daniel Webster, we 
believe, takes the opposite ground. But we 
did not design to go into a labored argument 
on the subject. ‘The truth of the whole mat- 
ter is, that treason and patriotism are con- 
vertible terms. Success or failure crowns 
the adventurer with laurels, or brands him 
Treason in Emmet was pa- 
It has often hap- 


From off the people’s neck shall fall and crush thee; 
It may be that the sudden flood shall push thee 
From off the rock, whence, prophet-like, believing 
In God’s great future, thou dost set it free! 

Yet heave it, heave it heaven-high, nor fear 

To be overwhelmed in the first wild career 

Of thos. long-prisonad tides of liberty ; 

That stone which thou has lifted from the heart 
Of a whole nation, shall become to thee, 

A glorious monument, such as no art 


with infamy. 
triotism in Washington, 
pened that the same individual in different 
periods of his life has been sometimes the 
traitor and sometimes the patriot. ‘The 
French Revolution furnishes many pertinent 
illustrations. More and Fisher, Sidney and 
Russell, died the death of traitors, while 
Heury ‘Tudor ascended the throne, and 
Cromwell attained a greater power than 
many kings: Ney and Labeydayere perished | 
for adhering to the army and the nation 
against a family hated by both; while men 
who had voted for the death of Louis XVI. 
were honored with offices of the highest 
trust under his legitimate successor. Look 
Washington, Hancock 


E’er piled above a mortal memory: 
Falling beneath it, thou shalt have a tomb 
That shall make low the loftiest dome in Rome.’ 
Recently, a large and most enthusiastic 
meeting has been beld in the city of New- 
York, to express an interest in the labors ef 
the Pope. ‘I'he Mayor of the city was called 
to the chair, an address to the Pope was read 
by Horace Greeley, resolutions were passed, 
letters were read from several of the dis- 
tinguished men of our country, and spirited 
We rejoice that 
such a meeting has been held, and should be 
Had 
we room, we should be pleased to publish 
the address to the Pope, together with some 
of the letters which were read at the meet- 
Lord Bolingbroke says, ‘ The Hungarians | ing. We have room. , only for the letter 
entan: feet, ented labels for .no.aieed..ones! which was written by Hon. W. H. Sewarp, 
son than this, that they would not be called and we give it, not because it regard it we 
slaves,’ Carry cut this principle, and what the best, but we select it because it is the 
a terrible fate would await every reformer! | shortest: 
Treason always receives a definition ac- 
cording to the times. In the reign of that 
bloody monarch, Henry VIII., the mere clip- 
ping an English shilling was treason, and to 
believe that he was lawfully married to 
one of his wives was high treason! 
Treason.in the State is like heresy in the | 


addresses were delivered, 


glad if one were called also in Boston. 


at our own country. 
and Adams would have perished as traitors 
if the American cause had ‘not triumphed. 





Avpurn, N. Y. Nov. 22, 1847. 

GentTLeEmMeN—lIt seems to me as if the 
winds must be breathing more sweetly, and 
the sun shining more brightly than ever, on 
the beautiful plains of Italy, since her people 
are again renewing their noble efforts to re- 
gain their ancient independence. 

When we consider the improved condition 
of mankind, o the mighty influence which 
’ . : tetany >... | Rome, even in her state of fallen greatness, 
Yharoh, Ape * a wy) exmcqatir the Rtates | exerts through her arts, her learning, her 
and what is heresy in the Church in one age | jaws and her wide-spread religion, the suc- 
may become patriotism and truth in another. | cess of those efforts may justly be regarded 
as a harbinger of Universal Freedom. 
aA RBI eet J ' It is well also to remember the truth, so 
To-day, a king! ‘To-morrow, a malefactor}) beautifully expressed by one of the thousand 
To-day, the shouts of the multitude! 'To-! gifted sons of {taly, that 
morrow, the reproaches of a world!—c. §. 





How evanescent is all human popularity!) 


* Heaven bestows bat with a sparing hand 
Illustrious men to save.a favored land.’ 








Concorn, Mass. We spoke in the Uni- 
versalist Church in the morning, and in the 


With such motives of respect and affection 
for Italians, and for their enlightened and 
benevolent Pontiff, | doubt not that the whole 
rat 16 a tpt f Sund | American people will respond, with enthusi- 
perance meeting in the evening, Of Ounday! asin and unanimity, to expressions of sym- 
of last week. Hon, Samuel Hoar presided | pathy by the citizens of New-York 
at the evening meeting. We found many With due pe eo > nme to the Com- 
friends in Concord, some of whom showed mittee and yourselves, I remain, gentlemen, 


wer " Your humble servant, 
their faith by their works, as may be seen by Wa. H. Sewarp. 
referring to our list of donations.—c. s. 


Unitarian in the afternoon, and at the Tem- 


To Robert Hogan, &c., Committee. 
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When we reflect that the term Pope is but 
Y italian word for father, and consider the 
,) and devotion which the present ineum- 
nt of the pontifical chair manifests in be- 
if of his fellow-man, the froward as well 
the good, we are forcibly impressed with 
, idea that the time is fast hastening, by 
ophets foretold, when rulers shall become 
der parents to humanity universal; and 
ince we say, ‘ God speed the Pope ’—s. M. s. 











THE NEXT VOLUME. 


or some time past, the friends of the cause 
yeen discussing the future plans of the 
per. After very serious thought, and with 
rem reliance upon the patrons, it has been 
ncluded to increase the size of the paper 
to make the price rwo DoLLars. Seve- 
able writers may be expected to contribute, 
1 the paper will be improved in every re- 
ect. It has been found too small for the 
ss of materials which we have now gath- 
pd up. Several advantages will result from 
arging. ' 
1. Two dollars will be a better sum to send 


ve | 


mail. 
2. It will, if our present list continues, af- 
d us some more means to carry on the re- 
nm. 
8. To our subscribers the additional sum 
li be but one cent more per week. Who 
Il refuse then to pay the additional sum of 
y cents a year? 

e trust no one will discontinue, at least 
We have 
Next 
ek our plans will be more distinctly stated. 
should be remembered that this is the only 
pekly paper in the world devoted to Prison- 
form, and therefore ought to be sustained. 

our efforts we are actually saving the 
minal from the commission and of course 
ing theeommunity from his depredations. 

ut we must remind our friends, that as we 
» about making increased efforts on our part, 


til our first number is issued. 
yet perfected our arrangements. 


it we shall look to them for a correspond- 
peffurt. As yet it has been found difficult 
meet the actual weekly expenses of the pa- 
r, saying nothing of the editors’ labor. It 
believed, however, that by enlarging our 
ld of operations, that our means may be 
oportionably increased. It has been be- 
ved that at some day the paper would be 
larged, and that we might as well place it 
It will, proba- 
*, never be increased in price again ; two 


w upon a permanent basis, 


llars being almost the usual price for the 
pst popular journals of the day. 
ee SY AS A ST 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 


© Peorie’s JournnaAu. London: JounSaun 
pers, Editor. Crosby & Nichols, Boston. 
This work contains many excellent arti- 
s, with spirited illustrations. ‘The Fast 
ay’ is really drawn to the life. The whole 
rk is ably conducted, and is published 
eap. 25 cts. a number. 


pwitts’ Journwat for November. 
Nichols, agents, Boston. 


Crosby & 


Few persons understand better how to 
ake a good periodical than the Howitts. 
he articles on Capital Punishment, especial- 

are valuable. ‘The engravings are well 


awn, 





iNT’s Mercuants’ MaGazine. December. 
This number is well filled with interesting 
icles. No periodical maintains a higher 
nk in this country. Now is a good time to 
bscribe, as a new volume commences with 
Price $5—the whole num- 


t of pages about 1300 annually. 


>coming year. 


FMOCRATIC Review for December. Joun 


W. More, 170 Broadway, N. Y. 


This periodical ranks among the first in 





r country. It presents a wide range of| 
bjects,and maiptains an independent course. | 
re perceive that the enterprising publisher | 
hs made extensive arrangements for the fu- 
re numbers. ‘The present number contains 

elegant article on that distinguished wri- 

» Washington Irying. It is also embellish- 
i with a portrait. 


AMBERS’ MisceLLany. No. VIII. Gould, 


Kendall & Lincoln, Washington st. 
This work still keeps up its interest. The 
esent number is peculiarly valuable. Such 
oks are worth’ thousands of that class of 
orks of fiction which are so widely diffused , 
ong society. No parent could do better 
“an to purchase this work, as it comes from 
“press. It is well printed, fiiely illustra- 
, and withal cheap enough, being but 25 
my a number—each number complete in it- 
lic, s. 








NEWS OF THE DAY. 





ARRIVAL OF THE BRITANNIA. 

The steam ship Britannia arrived at this port 
about 5 1-2 o'clock, P. M., Wednesday, in nine- 
teen days from Liverpool, bringing 57 passengers 
—having left 10 at Halifax,and taken 5 addi- 
tional for Boston. 

The state of commercial affairs is generally re- 
garded as more favorable, although a large num 
ber of failares have occurred, Willmer & Smith's 
Times contains a list of thirty six firms which 
have failed in the interval since the sailing of the 
previous steamer, and adds as follows: 

“From the 6th to the I7th instant, inclusive, 
there have been gazetted in England 116 bank- 
rupts,and 62 insolvents; and in Scotland 30 
bankrupts ”’ 

The following iscontained in a postscript of 
the same paper, dated 1 P. M. on the 19th ult. 

The general appearance of business here, up 
to this hour, is anything but encouraging. The 
reported failures of other firms, together with 
the present state of the money market, has ad 
ded to the gloom which still hangs over all com- 
mercial transactions. 

Parliament assembled on the 18th, when Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre was unanimously re-elected 
Speaker. It is supposed the currency, bill, as 
well as stringent measures for the protection of 
life and property in Ireland, will occupy the ear-* 
liest attention of the House. 

Changes continue to take place in’ the Spanish 
cabinet. Gen, Narvaez has succeeded to the 
war department. The refusal of the London 
embassy by Gen. Espartero has given offence to 
Narvaez and the Queen mother. 

The receipts of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society last year were £117,000. 

Wreck or THE STEPHEN WhitTNEyY, AND 
Loss or 91 Lives.—The splendid New York 
packet ship Stephen Whitney, Captain Popham, 
was totally wrecked off Cape Clear, on the night 
of the 10th ult, and 91 souls perished, among 
whom is the captain. The following narrative is 
by the mate : , 

“On the Sth of October, the ship Stephen 
Whitney lett the port of New York, bound for 
Liverpool. Nothing materiel occurred on the 
passage until Wednesday, the 10th day of Nov. 
The weather was particularly thick, end tho 
wind blowing very hard, The ship was under 
double reeted top sails—at 6 o’clock, p. m., the 
wind increasing, the sails were close reefed; at 
8 o'clock, p. m., made the land very close to the 
ship. Afterclearing off from the land, saw a 
fixed white light, which, on consulting with the 
captain, | took for the light on the Old Head of 
Kinsale. Considering we had sufiicient offing, 
steered the channe! course, east by south, and at 
a quarter to ten the land was made ahead, the 
helm was puta port; and on coming round, ow- 
ing to the heavy sea then running, the ship went 
ashore. ina few minutes, out of one hundred 
and ten human beings, passengers and crew, 
ninety-one perished, among whom were the cap- 
tainand second mate. The person who were 
saved lost alltheir- property, and were left-near 
ly naked. Every exertion was made, but owing 
to the wild cliff on which the vessel struck, and 
the darkness of the night, it was impossible to 
make any effort to save any part of the ship or 
eargo.”’ 

IrneLann.—The accounts which have been re- 
ceived trom Ireland during the past fortnight, 
continue to create, in the minds of all peaceably 
disposed people, serious alarm. 

it appears that the resistance to the payment 
of rent has manifested itself in the north as well 
asthe south. The county in Ulster, thus noted 
for its illegal combination against the claims of 
andlords is Fermanagh. 

Switzerland. 

Accounts from Berne of the 4th Nov state 
that the Diet met on that day to discuss the de- 
cree of execution, and give its sanction to the 
draft of a man festo to the nation, explaining its 
reasons for recurring to extreme measures, in 
order to overcome the resistance of a rebellious 
minority. A portion of the tioops of Uri and 
Unterwalden have arrived at Lucerne, and were 
to be stationed along the frontiers of Berne and 
Argau. The delegates sent by the Grisons to 
Berne and Lucerne with proposias of peace, 





‘found both parties so little disposed to come to 


terms, that they did not proceed beyond Zurich, 
and returned to their cantons, The Diet, after a 
discussion of four hours, adopted resolutions for 
carrying into execution by force of arms the de- 
cree of the Diet of the 20th of July last,respecting 
the dissolution of the Sunderbund, and the 
General-in-Chief of the federal troops was charged 
with the execution of the said decree. The 
Grand Council of Basle came to a resolution on 
the 5th to furnish the contingent against the Sun- 
derbund called for by the Diet. Immediately 
after the passing of the decree of the Swiss, Diet 
against the Sunderbund, the Executive Council 
of the Federal Government came to a resolution 
for the suspension of a!l relations with the can 
tons of the minority until further notice. 

Letters from Berne, of the 5th, state that the 
movement of troops in the direction of the Fri- 
burg frontier was continued. The Jurich Ga- 
zette of the 6th says that news had been receiv 
ed there the night before from Bellinzona, that 
on the 4th the troops of Uri had penetrated into 
the territory of Tessino, and that an engagement 
between the advanced posts had taken place, in 
which two officers of Uri were killed. 

Willmer & Smith’s Times adds the following: 

By papers which have just reached us from 
Paris we learn that hostilities had actoally com- 
menced in Switzerland. It was reported that the 
bombardment of Friburg had begun, the firing 
having been distinctly heard on the French fron- 
tier. The general staff had marched out of Berne 
on the Iith inst. A ramor was corrent that the 
Austrian troops had entered the Duchy of Mode 
na, in order to leave the Modenese troops at lib- 
erty to occupy Fivizzano. The Prince de Join- 
ville continued at Spezzia. 

An American house had offered to negotiate a 
loan of 3,000,000 frances fer the Federal Govern 
ment on very advantageous terms. 


Italy. 

Le‘ters from Rome of the 28th ult. state ‘There 
is no doubt that the Cardinal Secretary of State 
has sent in his resignation, and Pius IX. has 
seemingly accepted it. The appointment of M. 
Savelli to the post of Governor of Rome has not 
given satissaction. 


P 


RISON 
¥ Plitindetphia. 


Among the resolutions of the peace meeting in 
this city are the following :— 


ER’S FRIE 


Resolved, That we deem the conquest of Mex 
ico, With the object of its annexation to this coun- 
try, wrongful, and therefore inexpedient ; and 
thateven if such a measure could be effected 
without a violation of every law, human and di. 
vine, it would still meet our oppositivn, as a pro- 
ject hostile to our union and our nationality, to 
our character as a people, and our destinies as a 
race. That we are content with the heritage 
which we have received froin our patriot fathers; | 
and covet no political relationship with a people | 
not only alien, but hostile, unable to govern 
themselves, and unfit to share in governing us. | 

Resolved, That whatever part of California be | 
deemed desirable to this country, in the expan 
sion of its commerce as a maritime power, should | 
be obtained, if at all, not by the robber-right of 
conquest, but by the fair dealing between nation 
and nation, that gives, for all received, a just and | 
equitable equivalent. | 

| 
| 








Insrruction oF SLAVES.— Quite a spirited dis- 
cussion is still going on in the Charleston, S C. 
papers about the propriety of having separate | 
houses of worship for the slaves, and of giving | 
them religions instruction. A writer in the Eve | 
ning News, after commenting upon the article of | 
his opponent, remarks in closing, that the time | 
is near at hand when no institution can long en- 
dure in the civilized world which is inconsistent 
with the spread of knowledge and religion. The 
true policy, the best security of the South, he 
says, is to maintain that Slavery is consistent | 
with everything that is good, and that we are not 
afraid to givé the slave the word of God. He 
says, the moment the South admits that we dare 
not, the doom is sealed) To betray fear, is to en- 
courage abolitionists — Southern Observer. 








Western Raitroap.—The receipts of the 
great Western road for the financial year ending 
onthe Ist of December, have been $1,313,000, | 
showing an increase over last year of $365,000, | 
or $1000 per day, for every day in the year, Sun- 
days and holidays included. This is $265,000 | 
more than the estimate made at the last annual | 
meeting of the corporation. The increase last | 
week was $11,000, and the business of the ap- 
proaching season, alter the close of navigation, 
promises to be much greater than ever before. 

Courier. 





Movements in Decaware.—A large meeting 
was held at Wilmington a few days since to ma- 
ture plans fer calling a Convention to amend the | 
Coustitution of the State. If a Convention is | 
called, the question for the final extinction ofall | 
that remains of Slavery in Delaware will doubt | 
less have to be discussed and settled. Thus in| 
Virginia, Kentucky, Maryland and Delaware | 
there are indications of hostility to Slavery which | 
bid fair to result in direct measures to procure 
its overthrow.—WN. Y. Tribune. 





The value of the exports from the port of Bos- 
ton, to Foreign ports, during the week ending 
Dec. 4, was as follows: 

Doméstic Products.... 


| 


Ae fed 
















Foreign Products..........+....- ‘ 32,665 
Specige se ssccccecscscovccssvcece 415,747 | 
Journal. $764,130 | 
THe Frees ' — c tua | 
at North Ha away during the) 


ght last,earrying with it | 
“Smith & Granger, and the) 
Wire Factory of Nathan Clark. A large quanti 
ty of lumber was also swept away. The Grist) 
Mill was valued at $3000, and the Factory at | 
$1500.—Springfield Republican. 


storm on Tho 
the Grist Mill4 








Tunxetinc Rivers.—A Mr. Reiney, of Brook- | 
ville, Ind., proposes to construct catriage-roads 
under tne beds of rivers, by which he designs to | 
unite towns or cities on opposite sides, by mak- 
ing a perfect street from one to the other, run- 
ning under the water on the bed of the river. | 
This tunnel or street is made of Malieable or! 
Boiler Iron, riveted together in the manner of) 
steam boilers. Its shape is nearly that of two- 
thirds of a circle. His drawing represents one | 
22 feet wide, 15 feet high, leaving @ carriage- 
way each side of the centre 91-2 feet in the| 
clear and 13 feet high—foot path in the centre, | 
above carriage-way, 7 feet high. The cast is) 
estimated by Mr. R. at about $200 per foot, and| 
he is of opinion that it would be a good “invest-| 
ment for capitalists.” | 





We have seen mention made several times of} 
an expedition despatched by our government to | 
examine the Dead Sea, but what the particular) 
object is we do not understand. Perhapg some) 
plan of annexation is on foot. . We ought to 
annex afew Turks and Arabs on the East to 
balance the Mexicans on the West.—Kennebec 
Jour. 


Cassiu’ M. Cray.—Our desire to become ac- 
quainted with thie gallant young Kentuckian was 
gratified by a short interview yesterday. Capt. 
Clay is no more like the man we took him to be, 
than a dove is like a hawk. His manner and ap- 
pearance indicate a quiet reserve and modesty | 
approaching nearly to diffidence, which but little | 
accord with the fiery courage, fervid eloquence, | 
and strong feelings, which mark his character as | 
developed in his political and military history. | 
He has the manners of an amiable gentleman and | 
warm-hearted Kentuckian, and leaves uponevery | 
person with whom he converses a very pleasing 
impression Capt. Clay leaves our city to-day 
on his return to his home and family, after eigh- 
teen months of absence, the greater part of which 
time he has spent in captivity. 

N. O. Delta 30th Nov. 


| 


Verpict 1n THE CASE OF THE JourneyMen | 
Tattors.—On Saturday, the jury in the case of | 
the commonwealth vs. Michael Arragan, Charles | 
Goldstein, Daniel McCormack, charged with a 
conspiracy, rendered a verdict ot guilty, accom- 
panied by a recommendation to the mercy of the 
coort. Juge Kelly agreed with the jary in the 
correctness of their finding. He thought that 
the facts-disclosed a violation of the law, but 
would not impate to the defendants a wilful desire 
to do any very great wrong, believing that they 
had acted under a mistaken policy, in an attempt 
te goon to what they had considered the full 
verge of their rights. The law hesaid should be 
vindicated, and the recommendation to mercy, 
falling in as it did with his own views, should be 
respected.— Philadelphia Ledger. 





The Rev. Grindall Reynolds has accepted the 
invitation of the Unitarian Society, Jamaica Plain 








Roxbury, to beceme their pastor. 


ND. 


~The Senior Editor (C. Spear) will de- 
liver a discourse on Prison Reform, in the 
Unitarian Church in Roxbury, Mount Pleas- 
ant, next Sabbath afternoon, at the usual 
hour of service. 





A Lecturer and Collector, 

Weare happy to be able to inform our 
friends that Rev. Auvin Apnorr, a faith- 
ful and amiable man, is now devoting his 
time and talents to lecturing on the abolition 
of Capital Punishment, to collecting bil!s, 
and obtaining subscribers for the Prison- 
er’s Friend. 

We doubt not that our friends will cheer- 
fully encourage him in his labors. 

; oN ; 
Daniel Wetherbee of Berlin, 
Eass., is now travelling as agent for our pa- 





AGENT. 


per. 





N. W. Pomeroy of Meriden will do us a 
great favor by increasing our list of subsci 
bers, as he requests. 





A Request. 


Officers of State, Inspectors or Wardens of Pen- 
itentiaries, Keepers of Jails, Superintendants of Lu- 
natic Asylums, Police Magistrates, and others who 
may have documents relating to Prison Discipline, 
Insanity, Pauperism, &c., will confer a favor on us 
by forwarding copies of their respective publica- 
tions. All such favors will be gratefully acknow]- 
edged and cheerfully reciprocated. 








MARRIED, 


In Danvers, by J. Prince, Mr. Rufus K. Cook 
te Miss Mary J. Bray. 


— Se = —= =m 





Receipts per Mail for the Prisoner’s Friend. 
N. W. Pomroy, Meridan, Ct., $3; Mr. Wright, Mont- 
pelier, Vt., 3; Wm, HH. Briggs, Black Hawk, Pa., 3. 





DONATIONS. 


Concord—Hon. Samuel Hoar $5, Mrs. N. Brooks 1, 
Reuben Brown 2, Wm. Munroe 1 50, Miss Prescott 50c, 
Col. Shattack 1, Mrs. Whelding 1, a friend 1, N. Ball 25c, 
Mrs. David Loring 1, Rev. Barzillai Frost 1. Dover, N. 
H.—C. W. Cheever 1. 





A SITUATION WANTED. 
A mother desires to obtain a place in a good fum 
ily in the éountry for her son, aged 10 years. 


Notice.—The subscriber would be glad to ac- 
commodate transient persons with board. 
»CHARLES SPEAR, 24 London-st. 





MST ransient boarders ean be accommodated 
by J. M.. SPEAR, 
Sept. 29. 30 London st. 














SIX MONTHS AT GRAEFFENBERG. 
AY ITH Conversations in the Saloon of Non-Resistance 
and other subjects. By Henry C. Wright. 

at this office. Price $ 


“LECTURES ON THE BIBLE. 


IGHT Historical and Critical Lectures on the Bible. 


Dec. 15. 


For sale | 


By John Prince, For sale at this Office. Price $1. 


DANCING AND CALISTHENICS. 


Academy, Minerva Hall, 
339 WASHINGTON STREET. 


R. SULLIVAN, (from London,) Professor of Dancing | 
and Calisthenics, begs leave to announce to the La- | 


dies and Gentlemen of Boston and vicinity, that he has 
commenced Classes in the above Hall, and will give les- 
sons in all the new and fashionable Dances, Waltzes, Co- 
tilions, &c. 

Ladies’ Classes on MONDAYS and THURSDAYS, at 
3 and 6, P. M.; Gentlemen at 8, same evenings. 

Classes have already commenced in Mr. Sullivan's new 
system of * Ladies’ Drawing Room Calisthenics, for pro- 
moting grace and elegance of deportment. On MONDAYS 
and THURSDAYS, at 3, P. M, 

Classes for Pupils in the Public Schools, on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, at 12 1-2, P. M. 

Ladies are respectfully invited to call and witness the 
exercises. 3m Dec. 8. 


ES No. 140 Hanoverestreet. 
DR. ELIAS SMITH’S 





uaF CHOLERA CORDIAL. 
A SURE REMEDY FOR THE 


CHOLERA, CHOLERA MORBUS, DYSENTERY, 
CHOLERA INFANTUM, DIARRIGIA. GEN- 
ERAL DEBILITY AND SEA-SICKNESS, | 


HE above remedy is, without doubt, the oldest, sa- | 

fest, and most effectual preparation now in use. It is 
nearly THIRTY years since it was first offered to the pub- | 
lic. During this period it has cured thousands of cases of 
the above complaints. No person on sea or land should | 
be without this invaluable preparation, 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, at the old stand 
of Dr. E. Smith—Drs. J. & BENJ. F. ABBOTT, No. 140 
Hanover street. 

N. B. Patients attended as usual, in the city and coun- 
ry. All kinds of Botanic Medicines for sale. Sept. 8 


The Principles of Nature, her Divine 
2evelations. and a Voice to Mankind: 

By and through ANDREW Jackson Davis, 
The Poughkeepsie Seer and Clairvoyant. 

Ty VWIS extraordinary Work, (the contents of which were 


given in the Prisoner’s Friend of Aug. 18,) may be had 
at this effice. Price $2 50. . 








JUST PUBLISHED, 


A COLLECTION of thé Writings of N. P. Rogers. 
with an introduction by John Pierpont. For sale tt 


this oilice. Price $1. Oct. 6. 








CHASE*S 
AGUERREOTYPE ROOMS, 257 Wasiiington Street. 
Boston. Likenesses executed in the highest ;erfection 

of the art, upon reasonable terms. Toorer qualities taken | 

cheap as the cheapest. March 24. 


NOTICE. 
LL who are afllicted with Consumption, Asthma 
LX Bronchitis, Hoarseness, Influenza, Croup, Coughs ot 
long standing, &c., are requested to try ADams’ CouGH 
Speciric. It is supplied on the easy terms of ‘ No Pay un- 
less cured.’ Read the following from a highly respectable 


Physician of this cit) | 








‘Eas Bostroy, Oct. 20, 1647. 
Dr. Avams: Dear Sir—Please send me a new supply 
of your Cough Specific, immediately. I am entirely out. 
It gives me great satisfaction to inform you, that in all 
cases Where lL have prescribed it in my practice, it has 
been with decided benefit. I hesitate not to recommend it 
to every person suffering under severe Coughs of long 
standing, Asthma, Bronchitis, Croup, and all Lung com- 
plaints, being iu my opinion an infallible remedy. 
Yours, &c., WM. E. LORD, M. D.’ 
ry For sale, wholesale and retail, at No. 40 Cornhill. 
November 10. 
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GRANDIN, DUDLEY & BLAKE, 

Surgeon Dentists, 
238 W’ashington-St.,—Corner of Central Court, 
BOSTON 


CALL attention to their Establishment, 
where all the varieties of the dental art 
are performed in the most approved and 

¥ satisfactory manner. 

Dr. Grandin, the senior partner, has the benefit of twen- 
ty years’ experience, and a perfect knowledge of ever 
branch of the profession, and is the projector of seve 
valuable improvements in the art of inserting and filli 
teeth, and in dental instruments. : 

All who extend to us their patronage find our 
charges lower than those at any other @ ment in 
d qual- 













og city where the work is done in equal 
ity. 
17 Teeth extracted without pain. , 
iy Tooth Powders of superior quality for sale. 
November 3. 


Extract of a letter from Dr. F. 8. Fitch, of B 






author of a large work on Dental Surg az 

Parmly, dated June, 1834. gaia ; 

‘ Dr, Grandin operates very handsome} on t ie 
i ad 


several for me to my gi 
he Doctor’s acquireme 
must, 1 think, give him a% 
standing as a scientific Surgeon Dentist. % 


ad 
= § 
® 


From Reuben D. Mussey, M. D., formerly Professe a 
Anatomy and Surgery at Dartmouth College, N. H., and 
at present Professor of Anatomy and Surgery at the 
Medical College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

‘1 am acquainted with Dr. Grandin, and regard him as a 
very skilful dentist, well qualified to operate in all the de- 
partments of the profession. Dr. G. manufactures and 
uses the porcelain teeth, and those too of superior quality, 
as I should judge from the tests to which I have seen them 
subjected. I do not hesitate to recommmend Dr. Grandin 
to those Who may wish to employ a good dentist. 

R. D. MUSSEY.’ 


From Parker Cleavland, M. D., Professor of Chemistry, 
Mineralogy and Natural Philosophy at Bowdoin College 
Bruanswick, Me. 


‘T have seen the porcelain teeth manufactured by David 
S. Grandin, M. D., and from their composition, as stated 
by him to me, and from the tests to which J have seen 
them subjected by Dr. G., Lam disposed to consider them 
of superior quality, and not liable to be affected by any 
agents to which they may be exposed in the mouth. 

a PARKER CLEAVLAND, 
THE AMERICAN AIR-TIGHT 
COOKING-STOVE! 
PIERCE’S PATENT—FIVE SIZES. 
FOR COAL OR WOOD. 


OUSEKEEPERS, be sure and examine this superior 
Ssove, which has won the admiration of several thou- 
sund housekeepers the past season. It has more real and 
useful improvements than all other combined. The fire- 
brick oven top has proved to be of great value in absorbing 
steam, and causing the bread to rise and bake light (equal 
to the house brick oven.) The brick is found to be more 
durable than the iron top. It also equalizes the heat 
around the oven, and a much more even bake is produced 
in this Stove than in any other Stove known. It hasa 
most perfect arrangement for roasting in front. The sum- 
mer arrangement for broiling, boiling, toasting, &c.,4s com- 
plete. The grate clears itself, discharging the ashes into 
the ash-pit. The flues are large, and so arranged as not 
to fill up with ashes. It is surprising to see how small an 
amount of fuel it requires to perform so great a variety of 
cooking. Its inviting appearance, substantial construc- 
tion, and general good qualities, have set it forth to be 
THE STOVE FOR THE PEOPLE! 

Cr Also, the largest assortment of COOKING RANGES 
to be found in any one establishment, together with a great 
variety of Cooking, Parlor, Office and Store Stove, &c. 
For sale, wholesale and retail, at the Stove, Range, and 
Hlot-Air Furnace Establishment, 


Nos. 51 and 53 Blackstone-st., Boston. 
GARDNER CHILSON. 


tc Particular attention given to Ventilating Buildings, 
and Curing Smoky Chimneys. Nov. 10 


TREMONT 
TEMPERANCE HOUSE, 
110 Broadway, New-York. 


(NEARLY OPPOSITE TRINITY CHURCH.) 


VHE Proprietors of tiis, EStablisiment having rétently 
enlarged, improved and furuished it with new and ap- 
propriate furniture, most respectfully solicit the patronage 
and support of the travelling temperance public, feeling 
assured that for its central Nochtion, ample accommoda- 
tions and reasonable charges, this House is second to ne 
other in the city of New-York. It is situated on Broad- 
way, between Bowling Green and the Park, and within a 
short distance of the Eastern and North River steamboat 
landings. 4 . 
The READING ROOM is well supplied with the princi- 
pal Teinperance and Miscellaneous papers of the day. 

Any information respecting Sons of ‘Temperance, Recha- 
bite and Washingtonian meetingg will be cheerfully and 
promptly rendered by the proprietors, whose aim it will 
be to render their House in all respects worthy of the sup- 
port and patronage of the friends of Temperance. 

The price of Board and Lodging is $1 25 per day. 

BURT & WATERMAN, Proprietors. 

New York, Nov. 1, 1847. 


NOTICE, 

R. T. K. TAYLOR would respectfully inform the 

sick that he still continues to attend to the treatment 
of the various diseases of the Chest, Lungs, Liver, Stomach 
and Chronic Derangements of every kind, according to the 
Magnetic and Botanic systems of practice at his office, 
NO. 3. HANOVER STREET, (up stairs, BOSTON. His 
method of treating chronic diseases in some respects is 
comparatively new; and although acknowledged by the 
medical faculty generally, to be highly useful, yet they 
have not sufficient leisure to adopt it. It has thus far been 
very successful Out of about 1200 cases treated by Dr. 
T. during the last two years, but eight or ten deaths have 
come to his knowledge. Terms so modervte as to bring 
his practice within the reach of the poorest. 

No CHARGE MADE FOR ADVICE. 

Galvanism and Electricity applied to patients at any time 
froin 8, A. M. to 8, P. M. 

Patients who wish can have a MESMERIC EXAMINA- 
TION of their case, by a first rate Clairvoyant. Such ex- 
alminations, however, can only be given between the hours 
of 10 and 12, A. M., and half past 2 and half past 4 P. M. 

Professional calls attended to by day or night, in the 
city or vicinity. Office, Ne. 3, Hanover Street. Resi. 
dence, 58 Nashua Street. 

Magnetic sud Botanic Medicines for sale; also Magnetic 
Apparatus for medicol use. 

Jan. 6, 1847. 








MILLIKEN’S 
New Eating and Lodging House, 
Heap or Norrcik AVENUE, 
(Rear of 185 1-2 Washington Street, ) 
BOSTON. 
C$ Entrance to’Ladies’ Rooms, No. 16 Pror- 
ince House Court. 


J. E. FARWELL & CO 
Book, Plain and Fancy 
JOB PRINTERS, 
32 Congress Street, Boston. 
Their facilities are such as to enable them to de 
all kinds of PRINTING, cheaper than ijt can be 
done at any other Establishment in Boston. 
Remember the number. 
J. E. FARWELL, 
A. G. TREADWELL. 


Dee. 9, 1846. 1y49 


NEW ENGLAND 
SECOND HAND 


CLOTHING STORE, 

Unionsstreet, BOSTON,, 
JOHN WRIGHT 

Keeps constantly on hand a good assortmeut of 


NEW AND SECOND HAND CLOTHING. 
1 Goods of all kinds taken in exchanze for 
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New Clothing, sach as Old Clothes, W. I. ¢ oods, 
Watches, Boots and Shoes, &c. 


*.* Cash advanced on all kinds,of Goods, fr in $1 
up to $100 
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 ROMANITY’S LYRE. 


PRESS ONWARD. 


CLAND BOURNE, 


BY WILLIAM 


Onward! Will ye stop and ponder, 
While the minutes pass ye by? 

Will ye mid your dreamings wander 
While the hoars just breathe and die ? 


ia He wh rdor brightly burneth 
Wi pose true and strong, 
In the laurel earneth 


Nobler than the highest song. 






d! ina bold reliance 
ength ye have within ; 


our | a stern defiance, 
i F., Ae thei homage ye shall “ie , 
‘ time for dreaming— 
a A still or asking when— 


y cre resolves or wordy reeming— 
Duty calls for earnest men! 


Do ye cringe at shadows fleeting 
Like a sun concealing cloud ? 

Give them all a silent greeting, 
But be never by them bowed. 


Onward! though the steep ascending 
\ Makes the labor long and hard ; 
Sweeter far will be the blending, 

Joy with after-toils’ reward. 


They who idly stand and tremble, 
Thinking dangers fill the way, 
Bid the tyrant foes assemble 
In their terror-born array. 


Doubting ever makes us weaker— 
Fears make coward hearts for aye— 

But the true and earnest seeker 
Knows no yielding but to die. 


He who yields is base and cravea— 
Nothing worth in strife and toil— 

But the firm shall reach their haven, 
Proudly bearing off the spoil. 


So our duty e’er should find us— 
So our trials should be met— 
While the true and lofty bind us 

Like a lock unmoving set. 


Gird ye, then, with bold endeavor— 
Press ye onward while ye may— 

Keeping Trust and Hope forever 
Angel-guardians by the way. 





RISE! 


BY T. BUCHANAN READ. 


Who are ye who sitand murmer 
Over your grievance hard and long ? 

Who are ye whose necks are trodden 
By the iron foot of wrong? 

Wear ye not God’s mighty image ? 
Rise ! assert it, and be strong ! 

Can ve see your wives and childlen 
Under old oppress:ons cower, 

And not feel your right arm aching 
With the falness of their power ? 

Rise ! a life of idle groaning 
Is not worth one well wrought hour! 


Able bodied, idle minded ! 
Do you weep beneath your pain? 
Or, with empty cnt of Freedom, 
Do ye stagger with your chain? 
flear ye not your weaker brother? 
Rise! or wear the curse of Cain ! ” 


Will ye sit in dust and ashes, 
Gazing on the proud and great? 

Know ye not that soul and sinew 
Must achieve their own estate ? 

Rise ! to action—or in garrets 
Dream, and so deserve your fate! 


Are ye Freemen—Freemen truly ? 
Do ye act as Freemen do? 

Are your rulers not your leaders ? 
Are they many, are you few! 

Rise ! with purpose firm, and teach them, 
They must first be ruled by you. 


Unto you belongs the vessel, 
Ané the freedom of the sea ; 

Will you hear your servants dictate 
What her freight or laws shall be ? 

Rise ! and har! their errors over, 
Like the worthless chest of tea ! 


NATURE’S TEACHINGS 
BY RICHARD COE, JR. 


Falleth now from off a tree 
A withered leaf; 
Hear it say; 

Mortal, soon thou’lt follow me 
To decay! 


Droppeth now from off my head, 
A silver hair; : 
Plainer preacher never said, 
For death prepare! 
Filled with gloom, 
We follow Time with solemn tread, 
To the tomb! 


Mounteth now on wings of air, 
To the sky, 

A little dew-drop, pure and clear, 
Far up on high, 
Hear it say, 

All above the earth is fair, 
Watch and pray! 

Night or sorrow come not here, 
Tis perfect day! 








PEACE 
ACH 


ON EARTH PEACE, GOOD WILL TO MEN. 








For the Prisoner’sFriend. 


WAR AND HONOR, 
BY REV. B. H. GEAnx. 


I have not associated these ends because 
I suppose the things they represent have any 
affinity. But a vicious popular sentiment 
does associate them; and we must take them 
in that connection, and endeavor to put asun- 
der what God has not joined, and marry war 
to its true ally, dishonor. 


Our Christian countrymen justify them- 
selves in the presentation of a most inhuman 
and unnatural war, by the assertion, that 
they are fighting to obtain an honorable 
peace. Now, leaving out of sight for the 
present the anomaly of making war to obtain 
peace, let us consider the still greater absurd- 
ity of associating such a procedure with hon- 
or. An ‘honorable peace’ in the case, is an 
enforced submission upon the part of the con- 
quered country. Now, is it honorable to 
take advantage of the weakness of an adver- 
sary, tocompel the admissiun of such terms 
as we choose to impose? I do not say, is it 
just, is,it honorable. But is it honorable, 
even according to the code df worldlings? 
I thought honor included magnanimity, gen- 
erous nobleness, which would not stoop to 
compel even aright. I supposed that an 
honorable war would rather endure an injury 
than meanly contend about it. I had been 
taught to regard honor as true greatness of 
soul, which would not condescend to a mean- 
ness, which would take ho advantages, which 
was manly and dignified in its treatment of 
others. In fact, I had thought that Christian 
men had learned to acquiesce in this—that 
it is honorable to be generous, forgiving, hu- 
mane. Am 1 then wrong? Is it really hon- 
orable to take advantage of our strength to 


extort what we cannot get by powerful meas- 
ures? Isit honorable to overpower an ad- 


versary, wrest from him by violence what he 
would not yield to our demands, and degrade 
him ip his own estimation? ‘The most in- 
tense selfishness is then honorable, violence 
is honorable! If honor requires a natiow to 
‘fight it out’? because she has commenced, 
then honor requires the same of the midnight 
robber: and honor demands, doubtless, the 
same of the opposing party, and thus con- 
tends with herself, amd necessitates strife. 
Honor is thus a disturber of the peace. It 
incites me, if I have demanded of a man his 
coat, and he has refused it, to overp»wer 
him, take it by force, or thrash him till he 
yields it. It matters not as to the justice of 
my demand, Having made it, honor requires 
me to stick to it. An honorable peace hence- 
forth, is an acquiescence in my demand: and 
without that, honor will not consent that I 
give any quarter. Such is the idealof honor 
which a Christian nation adopts—an ideal as 
brutal as ever was adopted by the most sav- 
age ruffians of earth. The prize-fighter’s 
much less horrid. He fights 
upon equal terms, with a fair understanding, 
not in behalf of robbery. This needs neither 
justice in the cause, nor fair play in the meth- 
od. Its only demand is persistance—obsti- 
nate refusal to give in. Such is the popular, 
the national definition of honor—Perseve- 
rance, ‘right or wrong’! 


standard is 


But I would know, whether any honest 
man has really persuaded himself that such 
is honor: whether a whole nation can have 
candidly adopted such a standard of her re- 
quirements. I would know if men have de- 
cided brute obstinacy to be honor, and mag- 
nanimous forbearance to be disgraceful.— 
They act indeed upon that principle. But 
will it? Brazen 
hardihood may assert it, maintain it. But 
can honest conviction sanctionit? Ihave a 
better opinion of human judgment. 
persuaded that the soul of every man repu- 
diates such sentiments, by instinctive sense. 
To every man it is clear that the invasion of 


they signally vindicate 


I am 


another’s rights is dishonorable; and that 
the only honotable course in such a case is 
retreat. It matters not what he may say: 
this he must forever feel and know. Only 
pride can incite him to say the reverse: only 
The bra- 
zen independence that can vindicate wrong- 


terrible depravity to practise it. 





doing under the pretence of virtue, is one of 
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the most hopeless signs of the times. 
is a disgrace to any people:’ and the nation 
that can deliberately indulge in its worst 
forms, without any consciousness of dis- 
grace, nay, that can assert it to be honorable 
to persevere in them, must be sadly lost to 
That a few 
partizans should take such ground, is not so 
wonderful. But that the country at large— 
sage and philosopher, priest and people, all 
shades of politics and all ranks of society, 
should adopt this horrid position—it is an 
ominous and melancholy fact. 
Annisquam, Mass. 


truth and virtue. 





TREATMENT OF ANIMALS. 


T would not enter on my list of friends, 

(Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility,) the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.—CowPER 








A Tract on the Treatment of the Horse. 


[Since we opened a Department for Animals in) 


our paper, we have met with no incidont that has 
pleased us more than the one connected with this 
tract. The author has concealed his name, but such 
is his love for animals that he has printed three thou- 
sand copies at his own expense, and circulated the 
work among the truckmen and the keepers of livery 
stables. He has given us some for distribution. 
Any person who keeps horses is welcome to a copy. 
We shall give one of his tracts in numbers.) 


The Horse and his Management.—No. 1. 


‘ He that is soon angry, dealeth foolishly; and the 
tender mercies of the wicked are cruel.’ 

It has been observed, that there are now 
almost as many horses in our city as there 
were men in it fifty years ago. And cer- 
tainly their actual number appears to be a 
near approach to that estimate. These 
goodly animals are under the charge and di- 
rection of ‘all sorts of men.’ Some are 
kindly governed and guided by the hands of 
mercy, while many a one has ‘an hard mas- 
ter.’ The great sagacity so generally shown 
by them is truly wonderful; yet they are con- 
tinually suffering from the smarting lash or 
the brutal blow, for not exhibiting more. An 
old writer remarks, that they are ‘the most 
generous and useful of all quadrupeds’; and 
he might have added with great truth, we 
think, much more so. than any inconsiderable 
number of bipeds, who, though they manifest 
but little of the former trait towards them, 
are quite ready to require of them an unfeel- 
ing exactiod of the latte ‘eharaeteristic. 

Ii is a good horse never stumbles, ‘is a 
proverb,’ says the same author, ‘that inti- 
mates to us, that there is no creature that 
ever went upon four legs, but has made 
some false step or other; and that many 
a mother’s son of us who goes upon two, has 
his slips and his imperfections. And so the 
French say, 

Til n’y a bon cheval qui ne bronche’; 
or, as it may be plainly expressed in English, 
There is no good horse that does not kick. 

The inflamed tempers of men, called forth 
in the government of this best of creatures, 
have been the cause Of much of their unruly 
obstinacy; the smallest deviation from the 
course they may be desired to take being 
generally sure to incur their anger, and too 
often their abuse. A more gentle means of 
kindness, like persuasion with their own spe- 
cies, is much more sure and effective in sub- 
duing their way ward spirits—too often caused 
by reckless force and violence. It was not 
intended that they who were created in the 
image of their Maker, and clothed ‘ with do- 
minion over every living thing that moveth 
upon the earth,’ should act as cruel tyrants 
in subjecting the animal species to their wills, 
and ‘ if there be any one,’ as an eminent au- 
thor has said, ‘who hardens himself in op- 
pression, and justifies the wrong because he 
has done it, bis insensibility can make small 
part of his praise or his happiness.’ Had 
man been made the creature of instinct, in- 
stead of being so ‘noble in reason,’ as he is, 
we f:ar he would bear but a sad comparison 
with the poor beast who now bleeds and suf- 
fers from his iron rule. ‘There are some 
brutes,’ says Locke, ‘that seem to have as 
much knowledge and reason as some that are 
called men.’ Itis true, that a great regard 
for animals is very often expressed, but it too 
Our 
sympathy shoul! urge us to a more practical 
performance of our duty, if it does not in- 
The being 
who is deficient in benevolence for the help- 


seldom extends beyond the tongue. 


cite us to acts of generosity. 


less and dependent brute, has not much claim 
to be considered above him. It would seem 
that the beneficent ordinance of one day ina 
week as aday of rest for the ever-toiling 
beast, would lead and teach men to imitate 
the wathful care of their own benignant Mas- 


ter. 


* Sin | 


infatuated | 


THE CHILDS FRIEND, 





James Stebbins; or, the Way to be 
Happy. 

The next night, as James came into the 
room, his mother said to him, ‘1 shall not 
inquire whether you have been happy to- 
day, my son, for it is evident that you have. 
But before I bid you good night, I wish you 
to tell me some things which have made you 
so.’ 

‘I will commence then with the morning,’ 
said James, ‘I started up as soon as! heard 





my father’s voice calling me, and it did not 


|seem half so bad as when I lay and thought 


about it; so I had time for a fine run in the 
garden before breakfast. It was so pleasant 
I thought the birds never sung so sweetly be- 
fore. I did not know it was so pleasant early 
in the morning.’ 

His mother smiled and said, ‘'The boys 
that lay in bed till after breakfast are not the 
boys that make such discoveries.’ 

‘When the breakfast bell rang,’ said 
James, ‘I was right glad to hear it, for I had 
run till I was hungry.’ 

‘ Did you regain your place at the head of 
your class?’ said his mother. 

No, mother; George Williams came very 
near missing a word, and for a moment I 
was ready to hope that he would, but then 
I thought of what you said, and that perhaps 
if he should lose his place he would feel as 
bad as | did yesterday, and I was glad when 
he succeeded in spelling the word. Wher I 
went out, I found that one of the boys had 
knocked my hat off the nail in the entry. I 
wus beginning to feel very angry, but I 
thought how foolish and wicked it was to get 
augry at such a trifle. When I had time 
to think more about it, I was very glad I did 
not get angry with him, for I did not think 
he meant to knock itdown. When I retorn- 
ed home at night, I found Lucy was very 
busy looking at the pictures in my book. | 
wished to finish reading it, and was going to 
catch it from her, but she looked very unwil- 
ling to give it up just then, and I thought I 
would go out to do something else, so I said 
to her, ‘ Lucy, ! shall want my book when I 
come in again, and you will make haste and 
get through with it, won’t you?” 

And Lucy said, ‘ ‘es, James,’ and when I 
came back again she reached out her little 
hands to give me the book, and I felt very glad 
I had not snatched it from her.’ 

When James had finished his story, his 
mother’s kind look of approval, and her af- 
fectionate kiss made his heart bound wih 
joy. She went with him to his chamber, and 
knelt with him to pray that God would still 
help ber little son to conquer all his wicked 
passions, that he might become a useful and 
happy man. 

I hope my young friends will learn from 
the story of James, that neither pleasant 
weather, nor kind friends, nor any other bles- 
sings will make them happy, if they indulge 
in wicked aod angry passions. 
A 


PREPARATORY AND HIGHSCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
339 Washington-st. 


NSTRUCTION given in all branches essential to a 
thorough and accomplished female education. 


LANGUAGES. 


In addition to the CLassics, the SpeaKine with fluency 
und correctness, of the MODERN LanGuaaes, will be taught 
by eminent European scholars. 


ORNAMENTAL BRANCHES. 


The various departments of Drawine, Fancy NEEDLE 
work and Paintine, will receive particular attention; 
and the best professional instruction in Music will be pro 
vided, for pupils of the school, at reduced prices. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


As a means of activity and HEALTH, as well as ease of 
manners and gracefulness of carriage, arrangements have 
been made providing free access, daily, to a Gymnastic 
and Calisthenie Academy for Ladies, and also to an ex- 
cellent school for Dancing, on Wednesday and Saturday 
at 2 o’clock. 

Teachers are employed who are distinguished in their 
several departments, as follows, viz: 

Miss Martha C. Jenks, Assistant Superintendent. 

Miss Maria Borghis, Needlework and Embroidery. 

Miss Rosa Garcia, on the Guitar, Piano and Voice. 

Professor Garcia, on the Harp, Piano and Voice. 

B. F. Baker, Professor and Teacher of Choral Singing. 

Scnor Don Raphael Anguera, do. do. of Spanish. : 

Monsieur Auray, do. do. of French. 

Signor Lanza, do. do. of Italian. 

Prof. J. A. Bloom, do. do. of German. 











B. F. Nutting (Artist) do. do, of Perspective. 

do. do. of Drawing and Painting. 
O. L. Linton, do. do. of Ornamental Penmanship. 
Miss Hall (We. and Sat., P. M.) Dancing. 

Prof. Snuilivan in his new system of 

‘LADIES’ DRAWING ROOM DALISTHENICS.’ for 
Health, Grace, and Elegance of deportment. 

No extra charges except for Music. Hours from 9, A. M. 
till 2 P. M. Private fessons at 3 P. M. Terms, refer- 
ences, &c. given at the school room. 

June 21. F. L. CAPEN. 
The Prisoner’s Address to his Mother. 

HIS beautiful Poem has been set to music, and is now 

for sale at the office of the Prisoner’s Friend. Price 








15 cts. Sept. 1 


VALUABLE BOOKS. 


ones, viz:— 


*Education. By J. G. Spurzheim, M. D. 

* Phrenology Proved, Ilustrated and Applied. 
34th edition, enlarged. Ly O.S. Fowler. 
Containing over 500 pages 12 me. Hlus- 
trated by upwards ef 40 engravings. A 
PracricaL standard work on the sci- 
ence, l 

Memory and Intellectual Improvement.— 
New edition, greatly enlarged and im. 
proved. By O. 8. Fowler. Applied to 
self-education and juvenile instruction, 
Illustrated by engravings. An invaluable 
work for the young. pp. 230, 12 mo. 

*Religion, Natural and Revealed: or the Mo- 
ral Bearings of Phrenology, compared 
with those enjoined in,the scriptures. By 
O. 8. Fowler. 

Love and Parentage: applied to the im- 
provement of offspring. By O. 5S. Fowler. 
Of which more than ten thousand copies 
have been aold within six months. 

Amativeness: or the evils and remedies of 

‘excessive and perverted sexuality, includ- 
ing warnings und advice to the married and 
single; being a supplemen! to Love and 
Parentage. 

Matrimony: by O. 8. Fowler: or Phrenolo- 
gy and Physiology applied to the selec- 
tion of congenial companions for life—of 
of which mcre than thirty thousand copies 
have been sold in the United States, be- 
sides having been re-published in England, 

Synopsis of Vhrenology and Physiology. By 
L. N. Fowler. Couprising a condensed 
description of the functions of the body 
and mind; also the additional discoveries 
made by the aid of Magnetism ard Neu- 
rology. Iilustrated. — 

Marriage: or the principles of Phrenology 
and Physiology applied to Man’s socul 
relations, together with an analysis of the 
domestic feelings. By L. N. Fowler. 

Phrenological Guide: designed for students 
of their own characters. Most of the or- 
gans are illustrated with two engravings, 
showing each organ, large and small, A 
good thing for beginners. 

Phrenology and Physiology: applied to tem- 
perance, or the laws of life und health; 
of which upwards of twenty thousand 
have been sold. No one should be with- 
out it. 

Tight Lacing: or the evils of compressing 
the organs of animal life, and thereby en- 
feebling the vital functions. This work 
has also had an extensive sale. 

Synopsis of Phrewology: designed for the 
use of practical Pbrenologists. 

Teeth, their disase and treatment. By John 
Burdell. 

Physiology for schools and families. By Mra. 
Fowler. 

Self-Culture and perfection of Character, by 
VU. 5. Fowler. 

Chewisiry, and its application to Physiology, 
Agriculture and Commerce. By Prof, Li- 
ebig. 

Physivlogy, animal and Mental. By O. 8. 
Fowler. 

Hereditary Descent, its laws and Facts. 

A Sober and ‘l'emperate Life. By Lewis 
Cornaro, 

Woman, her Education and Influence, By 
Mrs. Hugo Reid. 

Phrenology for schools and families, By L. 
N. Fowler. 

Fascination, or the Power of Charming. By 
John B. Newman, M.D. 


ANTI-SLAVERY. 


Liberty Cap. By Eliza L. Follen 

American Chattelise. Humanity. By Jona- 
than Walker. 

A Picture of Slavery. By Jonathan Walker. 

Narrative of Frederick Douglass. 

Slavery. By Wm. E. Channing. 

Slaveholding and the Slaveholder’s Religion. 
By Samuel’ Brooks. 

Narrative of Jonathan Walker. 

Anti-Slavery Melodies. 

Narrative of Wm. W. Brown, a fugitive 
slave, just published. 

taper on the Slave Power. By J. G. Pal- 
rey. 


Facts for the People, showing the re'ations 
of the U. 8. Government to Slavery, em- 
bracing a History of the Mexican War. 
Compiled from official and other authen- 
tic documents. By Loring Moody. 

A Picture of Slavery, for youth, by Jona. 
Walker. 

PEACE 

By Prof. T. C. Upham. 

By Charles 


Manual of Peace. 

True Grandeur of Nations. 
Sumner of Boston. 

| Reign of Peace. By A. G. Comings. 

*Book of Peace. 

Principles of Peace. 

Christian Non-Resistance. 

Dymond on War. 

*A Kiss for a Blow, by Henry C. Wright. 

*Law of Kindness. By Rev. H. W. Mont- 
gomery. 


WORKS OF LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 


*Letters from New-York. First and Second 
Series. 

*Fact and Fiction. 

*Flowers for Children. 


By ‘Thomas Hancock. 
By Adin Ballou 


*Biographies of Good Wives, 
WORKS OF COMBE. 


*Principles of Physiology. 
*The Constitution of Man, « 
*Phrenology. 

*Digestion and Dietetics. 


WORKS OF PROF. UPHAM. 
*Religious Maxims 


*Manual of Peace. 


WATER CURE. 
Facts in Hydropathy. By Joel Shew. 


The Practice of the Water Cure. By Drs. 
Wilson and Gully. 
Handbook of Hydropathy. By Joel Shew. 


The Philosophy of the Water Cure. By 
John Balbirnie. 
Water Cure for Debilitated Young Men. 


The Water Cure Manual. By Joel Shew. 





removed, to be thus sent. 


By Rev Mr. Beckwith, 1 


*History of Women. 1 


*Life of Faith, 1 00, *Interior Life. 1 


3c f= The above works can all be sent by ™ 
but the covers of these thus marked (*) == 
Aug. * 


OR sale, constantly, at the Office of the Pris 
oner’s Friend, a general assortment of Pubj; 
cations, of the cheracter of the following Specifieg 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY FOWLER & WELLS, y_ Y 
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